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the basis for moral education. Nor must we mistake
indifference for tolerance. It is not only right but
necessary for teachers with strong moral and religious
beliefs to state them. Such freedom is open to risk. But it
is a risk that must be taken if we are to enrich the content
of our education by a consciousness of the supreme impor-
tance of such beliefs for the conduct of life. The limits
beyond which the individual must not go in his moral or
religious indoctrination must be solved on the merits of
each case. I do not believe that divergences in religious
teaching necessarily bring in their train the evils that
Taylor anticipated, provided that the variations rest on
genuine and deeply held conviction. The problem in a
particular school is, for example, best solved by agreement
on a syllabus by those who are willing and anxious to
give such teaching by reason of their common conviction
of its value, whatever the divergences of their individual
beliefs.
However dangerous the lack of an accepted authority in
religion may seem to many people, it is plain that it cannot
be avoided. It is the result of an attitude to which our
society is irrevocably committed. But this is not to admit
that such freedom must lead inevitably to a complete
subjectivism in morals. It is in the prevention of such a
decline that the recognition of proper authority in our
intellectual life may prove of the greatest value. A
determination to maintain that "not all views are equally
true, nor all pursuits equally valuable for the life of the
mind, will stabilize the basis of moral judgments, even if
their religious foundation is no longer a universally
accepted authority. An emphasis on the value of the
educated judgment, as opposed to that acceptance of